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COAHOMA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

AND  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Route  1  —  Box  616 

CLARKSDALE,  MISSISSIPPI  38614 


March  26,   1976 


OFFICE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 


Miss  Consuella  Carter 
Coahoma  Junior  College 
Route  1,  Box  616 
Clarksdale,   Mississippi    38614 

Dear    Miss  Carter: 

To  say  that  "the  song  is  ended,  but  the  melody  lingers  on" 
is  but  to  assure  you  that  those  of  us  whose  spirits  have    been 
lifted  by  your  musical  genius  will  forever  remember      and 
appreciate  your  many  years  of  truly  dedicated  and  illustrious 
service  at  Coahoma  Junior  College  and  Agricultural  High  School. 

Your  bands  have  been  a  reflection  of  your  own  dynamic 
personality,   your  versatility  and  your  love  of  excellence.  It  is 
altogether  fitting,   therefore,  that  you  have  had  the  wisdom  to 
record  for  posterity  the  history  of  the  C.J.  C.  and    A.  H.S.  Band 
and  the  many  fine  young  people  who  through  the  years  have    been 
a  part  of  it. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  express  again  sincere  gratitude  to  you 
for  all  that  you  have  contributed  to  the  institution  you  have 
served  so  well  -  its  growth,   its  vibrance,  its  morale,   its  image, 
and,   yes,   its  future. 

Forever  and  always  the  "melody  will  linger  on". 

Respectfully  yours, 


^-~^     £    X^aJUUV 


James  E.  Miller 
President 
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During  early  1947,  we  were  searching,  hoping  and  waiting  for  one  who  would  show 
concern  for  our  problems,  willing  to  help  us  accomplish  some  worthwhile  goals  and  in 
some  special  way  bring  joy  in  the  educational  advantages  that  dealt  with  the  interests 
and  the  attributes  Coahoma  Agricultural  High  School  could  offer  students  in  a  band 
program. 

About  this  time,  there  appeared  in  my  office  a  divine  young  person,  an  American,  a 
Mississippian,  a  gentlewoman,  neat,  trimly  dressed,  infinitely  emancipated,  perfectly 
created  and  very  beautiful  —  all  these  qualities  in  one  delicate  little  woman.  In  a  soft 
spoken,  cultured  tone  she  said,  "I  am  Consuela  Carter,  I  am  here  as  the  band  director." 
Then  it  all  began.  The  first  full  time  band  director  that  Coahoma  Agricultural  High 
school  ever  had  and  soon  to  get  its  second  organized  band.  Her  program  made  conces- 
sions to  individual  differences  in  aptitude.  Miss  Carter  imbued  each  student  with  the 
desire  to  strive  for  excellence  to  the  utmost  of  his  potentialities  and  band  students  hon- 
ored excellence.  Miss  Carter  was  making  history.  History  appears  to  be  Justice,  firm  but 
compassionate  and  flexible,  patiently  working  out  a  program  that  in  the  long  run  will 
give  each  what  it  deserves.  For  Miss  Carter  Justice  was  an  Imp,  very  shrewd,  turning 
the  best  laid  plans  upside  down.  We  offer  her  sympathy. 

Women  won  their  rights  —  the  right  to  work  at  a  job  eight  hours  a  day  in  addition  to 
running  the  house.  To  Consuela  Carter,  this  meant  don't  be  a  mere  woman.  Often  she 
started  band  classes  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ending  many  times  at  12  at  night.  In 
addition  to  teaching  band  music,  organizing  and  directing  one  of  the  outstanding  bands 
in  Coahoma  County,  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  Nation  at  large,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  she  did  more  than  her  share  of  other  duties.  She  was  an  understanding 
and  dynamic  counselor  for  several  years  to  the  girls  in  the  dormitory.  In  spite  of  all  of 
this  she  still  found  time  to  serve  with  the  church  and  in  the  community. 

She  is  not  as  young  as  she  used  to  be  nor  as  old  as  we  hope  she  will  be,  but  she  heeds 
a  still  small  voice  that  tells  her  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ments she  has  compiled  at  God's  Little  Green  Acres  for  her  exceptional  and  favorite 
creation  —  The  Coahoma  Junior  College  And  Agricultural  High  School  Band. 

"A  character  of  sterling  excellence,  of  unquestioned  dedication  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled  and  a  lovelier  gentlewoman,  the  spacious  world  cannot  again 
afford." 
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Benjamin  F.  McLaurin 


1210  West  Second  Street 
Clarksdale,  Mississippi 
March  4,  1976 


Miss  Consuella  Carter 

Coahoma  Junior  College 

Rt.  1,  Box  616 

Clarksdale,  Mississippi   38614 

Dear  Miss  Carter: 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  have  learned  that  you  are  con- 
sidering vour  retirement  as  Band  Director  of  Coahoma  Junior 
College  and  AHS  band.   I  have  observed  your  activities  as  Band 
Director  at  the  College  for  sixteen  years  and  have  always  seen 
the  greatest  effort  and  dedication  to  duty  on  your  part  towards 
your  students.   I  have  also  observed  your  band  in  many  public 
demonstrations  that  have  always  been  par  excellent.   The  quality 
of  the  band's  performance  both  in  marching  and  music  has  been 
of  the  best.   You  have  always  commanded  the  respect  and  atten- 
tion of  your  students  at  all  times. 

My  one  sincere  wish  for  you  is  that  during  your  retirement  you 
find  time  to  do  the  things  that  you  want  to  do  and  that  you 
thoroughly  enjoy  your  long  deserved  rest. 


With  best  wishes,  I  am 


Sincerely,       / 


Paul  M.  Hunter 


PMH/ba 
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No  matter  where  she  takes  them,  the  members 
of  the  band  are  idolized,  followed,  cheered,  and 
recognized.  The  payers  come  from  such  unseeming- 
ly  named  towns  as  Lula,  Rena  Lara,  Benoit,  Vance, 
Dublin,  and  Duncan  in  the  rich  Mississippi  Delta. 
And  while  most  coaches  will  brag  on  how  sports 
develop  the  person,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  Coa- 
homa Junior  College  -  Agricultural  High  School 
Band  to  see  that  Miss  Consuella  Carter  has  had  a 
profound  affect  on  its  members. 

Miss  Carter  herself,  is  the  Black  story  of  Ho- 
ratio Alger.  She  was  born  poor,  lost  her  mother  be- 
fore she  really  knew  her  and  never  really  got  to 
know  her  father,  although  they  stayed  together.  She 
was  the  youngest  of  nine  children  and  after  her 
mother's  death  she  was  sent  from  hand  to  hand  until 
she  finally  just  left  Pensacola,  Florida. 

"After  the  death  of  my  mother,  the  family  just 
broke  up.  Everyone  went  his  own  way.  I  was  just 
going  everywhere  and  finally  a  white  women  took 
me  in  to  look  after  her  baby.  I  was  just  too  small  to 
hold  a  big  job." 

"This  lady  had  a  dairy,  and  she  got  me  to  deliver 
milk.  I'd  run  to  put  it  on  people's  porch.  Of  course 
I  was  of  school  age.  I  was  trying  to  go  to  school." 

Miss  Carter  was  in  what  she  calls  the  low 
grades.  Embarrassed  because  she  was  10  or  11  and 
still  in  the  lower  grades,  she  would  hide  behind 
some  trees  or  shrubbery  until  the  other  kids  passed. 
"I  had  to  work",  she  says,  "there  was  nobody  else 
but  me.  I  just  had  to  scuffle  to  get  some  work." 

An  aunt  finally  took  her  in  but  later  her  father 
remarried  and  Miss  Carter  was  taken  under  the 
wing  of  her  stepmother,  whom  she  got  along  with 
fairly  well. 

"Success,"  says  one  author,  "is  a  whole  lot  of 
work  and  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time." 

For  the  young  Miss  Carter,  being  in  the  right 
place  was  the  start  of  success.  Way  back  when,  few 
Southern  States  provided  public  Education  to 
Blacks.  Even  fewer  made  an  effort  to  get  them  to 
school.  Education  was  provided  by  schools  set  up 
by  churches  and  different  Black  groups.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  financed  by  northern  whites. 
For  Miss  Carter  those  schools  provided  her  first 
real  education. 

"I  was  around  the  fifth  grade,"  she  explains, 
"when  this  lady  who  was  in  the  church  was  telling 
about  getting  the  children  off  the  streets.  They  were 
going  to  send  them  to  Snow  Hill  Institute,  Alabama. 
I  just  got  in  the  bunch  and  went." 

One  often  looks  at  a  person  and  asks  the  pro- 
verbial question,  "What  makes  Sammy  run?"  By 
many  standards  Miss  Carter  is  a  success.  Lacking  a 
family,  she  has  friends  closer  than  family.  Those 
important  formative  years  were  void  of  any  music. 


"I'm  telling  you,"  says  Miss  Carter,  "I  didn't  even 
know  what  a  horn  looked  like."  So  what  makes  Miss 
Carter  run?" 

"I  can  remember  my  father,"  she  reflects  look- 
ing back  over  the  years.  He  use  to  drink  one  too 
many.  I  saw  him  thrown  off  the  porch.  He  got  too 
rowdy  and  it  was  my  brother,  I  can't  remember, 
who  threw  him  off.  I  promised  I  would  never  marry 
a  man  who  drank  and  that  I  was  going  to  be  some- 
body." 

It  was  at  Snow  Hill,  that  Miss  Carter  began  that 
last  half  of  the  success  formula — work.  And  how 
she  worked.  She  was  a  talented  girl  and  Snow  Hill 
was  the  place  to  develop  that  talent.  She  became 
interested  in  acrobatics  and  began  taking  up  danc- 
ing. 

She  was  in  a  number  of  school  productions.  She 
was  happy  doing  something.  The  years  of  embar- 
rassment back  in  Pensacola  were  disappearing.  Still 
nobody  sent  her  money  to  pay  for  school  or  sent 
boxes  of  food  to  eat.  Miss  Carter  was  allowed  to 
stay  and  work  for  her  room  and  board. 

People  began  noticing  her  innate  talents.  As 
luck  would  have  it  again  one  of  the  first  graduates 
of  Piney  Woods  was  a  secretary  at  Snow  Hill. 
Myrtle  Williams,  knowing  that  Miss  Carter  could 
not  pay  her  bills  and  had  no  family  to  look  after 
her,  wrote  Dr.  Lawrance  Jones  at  the  Mississippi 
School. 

Dr.  Jones  wrote  back  telling  Miss  Williams  to 
send  Consuella  and  another  girl  from  Florida  over 
to  the  school.  The  young  girls  became  the  first  out- 
of-state  students  enrolled  at  Piney  Woods. 

That  trip  from  Snow  Hill  to  Piney  Woods  must 
have  been  an  experience.  Miss  Carter  recalls  that 
she  had  one  dollar  and  "I  had  it  on  a  chain  around 
my  neck  and  I  put  it  in  my  bosom  because  I  was 
afraid  someone  was  going  to  steal  it.  I  kept  it  there 
until  I  got  to  school." 

"Mildred  Syzar  was  real  white  and  I  was  black. 
The  two  of  us  were  on  a  train  together,"  laughs  Miss 
Carter,  "we  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen 
so  one  of  us  would  sleep  while  the  other  stayed 
awake  and  watched."  We  stayed  together  until  we 
graduated.  We  were  called  the  Florida  Blossoms. 

Piney  Woods  is  a  Negro  school  south  of  Jackson. 
Founded  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Jones,  the  school  took  in 
students  from  all  walks  of  life.  Orphans,  the  lame, 
blind,  and  underprivileged  found  a  home  at  the 
school.  They  also  developed  their  own  talents  at 
Piney  Woods.  They  let  you  develop  your  talent. 
Groups  of  girls  would  get  together  to  sing.  We  went 
down  to  the  auditorium  on  Sunday's  to  put  on  a 
program.  Someone  discovered  I  had  a  voice  so,  they 
put  me  in  a  quartet." 

Quartets  at  Piney  Woods  travelled  throughout 
the  country  raising  money  and  telling  the  story  of 
the  "Country  Life  School",  as  it  was  called.  North- 
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erners  sent  money,  clothes,  and  even  chickens  to 
Piney  Woods.  The  quartets,  named  the  Cotton  Blos- 
soms, travelled  in  buses  and  trailers. 

On  her  travels  Miss  Carter  met  the  famed 
owner  of  Wrigley  Chewing  Gum,  Charles  Wrigley, 
at  his  Catalina  Island  home  in  California.  She  visit- 
ed most  of  the  large  northern  cities  and  traveled 
throughout  the  state  of  Iowa. 

Back  home  though,  there  was  still  work  to  be 
done.  From  the  life  of  a  travelling  trouper  to  carry- 
ing water  and  doing  her  school  work,  Miss  Carter 
still  had  a  lot  to  learn.  By  sixteen,  she  still  had  not 
learned  to  play  any  instrument. 

Being  a  student  at  Piney  Woods  had  it's  advant- 
ages. Many  northern  people  came  south  to  do  vol- 
unteer work  at  the  school.  These  were  talented  peo- 
ple and  had  the  patience  to  work  with  the  students 
to  pass  along  their  talent. 

If  Miss  Carter's  life  sounds  like  the  story  of  the 
kid  who  got  all  the  breaks,  the  story  is  misleading. 
She  worked  hard  at  whatever  she  did  and  she  left 
the  type  of  impression  that  stuck  with  those  she 
met. 

While  on  tour,  Miss  Carter  became  ill,  return- 
ing to  Piney  Woods  she  had  an  operation  and  began 
recuperating.  In  the  meantime,  a  white  band  direct- 
or came  to  the  school  and  began  putting  together  a 
boy's  band.  Mr.  Charles  Unash,  however,  wanted  to 
teach  girls  to  play  too.  He  gave  a  talk  explaining 
that  girls  could  play  any  instrument  a  boy  could. 

"I  was  very  impressed.  I  ran  to  see  Dr.  Jones 
and  told  him  that  Mr.  Unash  said  girls  could  play 
instruments.  'May  I  try,'  I  said.  'He  said  I  could  and 
I  ran  out  to  find  Mr.  Unash.  I  was  so  excited." 

By  now  she  was  nearly  twenty.  She  started 
playing  and  practicing.  Every  free  minute  she  was 
practicing.  Because  she  would  have  no  one  to  look 
after  her,  after  graduation,  Dr.  Jones  made  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  practice  day  and  night  so  she  could 
learn  a  "trade". 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Unash  had  a  large  group 
practicing.  He  needed  someone  to  help  him.  He 
chose  the  girl  who  spent  all  her  time  practicing. 
But  Miss  Carter  was  not  only  going  to  help,  she 
was  going  to  learn  every  instrument  in  the  band. 
She  started  with  the  violin  and  with  time  and  prac- 
tice learned  to  play  every  horn  in  the  section. 

"I  practiced  hard.  I  wanted  to  learn  everything. 
The  other  kids  made  fun  of  me,  but  I  didn't  care." 

The  white  band  director  was  impressed  with 
Miss  Carter's  talents.  He  decided  to  put  together  a 
program  featuring  Miss  Carter  on  all  the  instru- 
ments. 

"We  put  on  a  tramp  act.  The  public  was  invited 
and  people  came  from  miles  around  to  see  a  black 
girl  and  a  white  man  give  a  program.  So  many 
people  came  they  could  not  come  in,  Dr.  Jones  had 
to  stand  in  the  window." 


After  the  program  the  white  people  came  on 
the  stage  to  see  where  this  white  man  came  from 
and  why  he  was  teaching  a  black  all  this  music. 
They  refused  to  shake  his  hand  and  some  even  got 
mad  at  him.  I  didn't  understand  all  of  that.  I  really 
didn't  expect  something  like  that  to  happen  but  they 
didn't  like  it." 

After  a  couple  of  years  Mr.  Unash  returned 
home  to  get  his  things  and  to  move  back  to  Piney 
Woods  to  help  the  students.  He  left  Consuella  to 
direct  the  band  by  herself.  In  the  year  he  was  gone 
she  kept  the  band  together,  her  first  task  as  band 
director.  She  kept  at  the  band,  practicing  the  simple 
tunes  he  had  taught  them. 

Dr.  Jones  was  pleased  with  Miss  Carter's  work. 
He  told  her  that  being  a  band  director  would  be 
her  job.  Upon  Mr.  Unash's  return  the  band  practiced 
some  more.  With  the  assistance  of  Miss  Carter,  Mr. 
Unash  took  the  band  on  the  road  raising  money  and 
telling  the  story  of  the  Piney  Woods  Country  Life 
School. 

Unash  lived  at  Piney  Woods  with  his  sister. 
They  played  a  big  part  in  Miss  Carter's  life.  So 
much  did  he  feel  that  Miss  Carter  was  dedicated  to 
music,  that  he  took  her  with  him  and  his  sister  when 
health  reasons  forced  them  to  move  to  Oregon  and 
later  Montana.  Dr.  Jones  felt  that  Consuella  should 
go  with  the  couple  and  allowed  the  move  so  she 
could  continue  her  study  in  music. 

For  three  years  she  remained  with  the  Unash's. 
Going  to  school  during  the  day  and  practicing  her 
music  at  night,  Miss  Carter  worked  hard  for  her 
success.  She  dedicated  herself  to  learning  music. 

"I  stayed  there  until  I  got  where  I  could  handle 
everything.  My  whole  thing  was  music.  I  was  doing 
that  for  Piney  Woods.  I  knew  I  had  to  go  back  to 
teach  the  children  what  I  knew." 

Miss  Carter  became  Piney  Woods'  first  full- 
fledged  band  director.  She  started  several  bands  at 
the  school.  She  also  taught  dancing  to  the  students. 
She  picked  up  dancing  in  Oregon,  because  she 
wanted  to  learn  dancing  and  to  do  more  than  play 
an  instrument. 

Miss  Carter  appears  to  be  a  person  who  does 
what  she  wants  and  what  her  curiosity  tells  her  to 
do.  As  a  young  girl,  she  had  no  one  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  do  something.  When  she  left  for  Snow  Hill 
she  just  left.  "I  didn't  have  to  check  with  anyone," 
she  says,  "I  was  my  own  boss." 

She  spent  several  years  at  Piney  Woods  teach- 
ing anyone  who  wanted  to  learn  and  travelling, 
telling  the  story  of  Piney  Woods. 

Dr.  Jones  wanted  Miss  Carter  to  stay  at  the 
school,  but  she  had  other  thoughts.  A  graduate  of 
an  all  girls  reform  school  heard  of  Miss  Carter.  It 
seemed  a  superintendent  in  Tipton,  Missouri  was 
looking  for  a  woman  band  director  for  the  school. 
Miss  Carter  went  north,  interviewed  and  got  the 
job.  It  would  be  her  first.  It  would  also  be  the  start 
of  a  faculty  of  friends. 


At  Tipton  School,  Miss  Carter  was  Counsellor, 
assistant  superintendent,  dorm  matron,  and  of 
course  the  band  director.  The  girls  went  to  school 
during  the  day  and  at  night  they  learned  to  play 
an  instrument.  Miss  Carter  worked  with  all  the 
girls  who  wanted  to  learn. 

"They  were  very  eager  to  play.  The  practice  was 
a  time  they  could  let  the  talent  from  inside  blos- 
som. You  find  so  many  talented  persons  in  a  reform 
school.  I  did  a  little  bit  of  everything  at  that  school. 
It  was  an  experience  for  me;  after  all,  it  was  my 
first  paying  job.' 

"Oh,  I  would  get  some  money  before  that,"  says 
Miss  Carter,  "but  it  wasn't  much  and  I  felt  I  owed 
Piney  Wood's  so  much.  Money  wasn't  everything, 
it  was  what  I  could  do  for  somebody.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve it  when  I  got  my  first  check  at  Tipton.  It  was 
seventy-five  dollars  and  I  was  so  excited  and  real 
filled  to  the  brim  that  I  went  to  my  room  and  cried 
and  thanked  God  for  such  a  wonderful  gift.  I  put 
this  money  in  my  first  bank  account." 

A  friend  of  Miss  Carter's  wrote  her  and  sug- 
gested she  go  to  college  to  receive  a  degree.  Upon 
the  friend's  advice  she  left  Tipton  for  Kentucky 
State.  However,  upon  arrival  the  staff  discovered 
Miss  Carter  knew  everything  they  had  and  asked 
her  to  teach. 

Miss  Carter  returned  to  Tipton  for  a  short 
period.  Another  letter  from  yet  another  friend 
brought  her  to  a  private  school  at  Centre  Point, 
Texas.  She  served  two  years  in  a  teaching  post  and 
finally  returned  to  Mississippi  upon  the  request  of 
still  one  more  friend  to  be  band  director  of  Lexing- 
ton Junior  College. 

Her  stay  at  Lexington  was  "for  a  long  time"  as 
she  describes  it.  She  literally  built  the  band  from 
three  wooden  music  stands  to  one  which  played  for 
audiences  from  Jackson,  Mississippi  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Miss  Carter's  stay  at  Lexington  did  a  great  deal 
for  her  already  spreading  reputation.  She  became 
well  known  both  for  her  competence  as  a  band  di- 
rector and  accomplishments  as  a  teacher. 

It  was  the  qualities  of  director  and  teacher 
which  attracted  the  eye  of  B.  F.  McLaurin,  Sr.,  the 
superintendent  of  Coahoma  Agricultural  High 
School.  In  1947-48.  He  was  looking  for  a  way  to 
"sell"  the  "Aggie"  name  in  Mississippi.  A  band  was 
a  natural  way  music  could  be  offered  to  the  stu- 
dents while  the  school  would  gain  a  public  relations 
asset. 

During  the  1947-48  session  of  Agricultural  High 
School,  the  president,  B.  F.  McLaurin,  conceived  the 
idea  of  improving  the  school  and  community  by 
starting  another  band  as  an  extra-curriculum  ac- 
tivity. (Mr.  Simpson  Hunt  had  served  as  band  di- 
rector during  the  1937-41).  Mr.  McLaurin  heard  of 
a  young  woman  named  Miss  Consuella  Carter  who 
taught  all  the  members  of  the  famous  Sweet  Heart 
of  Rhythm  Band  at  Piney  Woods.  She  was  a  fantas- 


tic trumpet  player  and  had  a  vast  knowlegde  of 
bandmanship.  So,  it  became  Miss  Consuella  Carter's 
task  to  organize  a  band  at  the  Aggie  High  School 
without  instruments,  uniforms,  and  pupils  who  had 
no  basic  knowledge  of  music. 

These  adverse  circumstances  did  not  deter  her 
determination  to  create  one  of  the  most  admired 
bands  in  the  South. 

There  were  times  when  all  her  "late  at  night" 
and  "early  morning"  efforts  seemed  to  have  been 
in  vain,  but  she  never  lost  her  enthusiasm  nor  the 
sight  of  the  goal  for  which  she  struggled. 

Finally,  after  many  long  hours,  restless  nights, 
and  her  tenacity  for  bringing  out  talents  that  even 
surprised  the  pupils  themselves,  her  dream  became 
a  reality.  Within  a  two  month  period  she  presented 
the  "Aggie  High  School  Band"  in  its  first  perform- 
ance at  the  Centennial  M.  B.  Church  in  Clarksdale, 
Mississippi.  The  members,  in  their  Black  and  White 
make-shift  uniforms,  discovered  for  the  first  time 
that  they  could  play,  as  a  unit,  before  a  live  audi- 
ence. 

Coming  to  Coahoma  County  Agricultural  High 
School  was  a  challenge  for  Miss  Carter.  From  Lex- 
ington she  brought  with  her  a  few  of  her  own  in- 
struments. Students,  like  those  she  taught  before 
had  to  be  taught  from  scratch.  A  big  help  to  her 
was  Mr.  Simon  Kooyman. 

A  band  director  at  Clarksdale  High  School, 
Kooyman  became  interested  in  the  Aggie  Band.  He 
helped  Miss  Carter  in  her  band  direction  and  wrote 
arrangements  for  her  band.  Together  they  conduct- 
ed band  clinics  attended  by  schools  in  the  surround- 
ing counties. 

"Mr.  Kooyman  helped  our  school  an  awful  lot," 
recalls  Miss  Carter.  "I  first  saw  him  directing  his 
band  at  a  Jackson  Concert.  He  was  the  best  and  I 
wanted  to  study  under  him.  He  gave  us  instructions 
and  let  us  use  many  of  his  arrangements.  We  were 
very  glad  to  have  him  for  a  friend." 

Miss  Carter,  upon  her  arrival,  immediately  be- 
came a  vital  part  in  the  formation  of  Coahoma 
Junior  College.  Mr.  McLaurin  had  her  and  the  Aggie 
band  travelling  over  the  state  appearing  in  parades 
and  concerts.  As  she  did  at  Piney  Woods,  a  band 
member  would  tell  the  audience  the  need  for  such 
a  junior  college. 

Mr.  McLaurin  and  L.  L.  Bryson  who  was  the 
Superintendent  of  County  Schools,  pushed  for  CJC 
They  saw  the  need  for  educating  blacks  beyond  the 
twelfth  grade.  Also,  since  most  of  the  teachers  in 
the  county  had  only  a  high  school  diploma,  CJC 
would  be  used  to  upgrade  teachers.  It  was  an  idea 
who's  time  had  finally  come.  By  1949  CJC  was 
ready  to  open  its  doors  to  freshman  students. 

Miss  Carter  was  the  first  woman  band  director 
of  the  South.  This  fact  was  another  asset  to  the  band 
because  people  came  from  far  and  near  to  watch  a 
"Lady  Band  Director"  in  action. 


The  band  received  numerous  invitations  for 
parades  and  concerts.  During  these  appearances,  the 
Band  spread  the  word  about  Coahoma  Junior  Col- 
lege and  Aggie  High  School  and  all  its  opportunities 
for  the  "poor  man".  Mr.  McLaurin  asked  a  member 
of  the  band  to  deliver  a  short  talk  concerning  the 
curriculum  at  Coahoma  Junior  College  at  each  con- 
cert. 


Consuella 
Carter        » 


Dr.  Laurence  C.  Jones 


As  a  result  of  this  publicity  through  the  band, 
the  College  Department  grew  from  a  meager  be- 
ginning (22)  to  an  enrollment  that  literally  burst 
the  seams  of  the  available  physical  plant. 

Of  the  numerous  trips  made  by  the  band  each 
year,  there  were  three  trips  that  the  band  looked 
forward  to  with  high  anticipation.  Those  trips  in- 
cluded the  Christmas  Parade,  The  Memphis  Cotton 
Carnival  Parade,  and  a  most  enjoyable  trip  "Home 
to  Piney  Woods  School."  These  trips  to  Piney  Woods 
were  really  pleasurable  and  educational. 

The  band  continued  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state  in  spite  of  graduating   most    of  its   members 


Friends 

at 

Piney  Woods 


Mildred 
Saizon 


each  year.  There  were  always  campus  children  to 
begin  taking  music  at  an  early  age;  such  as  the  Mc- 
Laurin boys,  McCune  children,  the  Cain's  son,  the 
Gambrell  children,  and  later  the  children  of  other 
teachers  and  staff  members.  These  pupils  eventual- 
ly took  their  places  in  the  "Aggie  Band". 

From  its  inception  the  band  served  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  whole  school.  Those  pupils  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  become  a  member  of  the  Coahoma 
Junior  College  and  Aggie  High  School  Band  re- 
ceived instruction,  not  only  in  music,  but  in  moral 
and  spiritual  values  as  well.  These  lessons  were  in- 
valuable to  the  members  as  they  charted  their  life's 
careers  whether  they  chose  music  as  a  career  or 
some  other  educational  endeavor. 

As  the  band  members  graduated  and  took  their 
places  in  society,  they  remembered  the  Band  Di- 
rector in  many  different  capacities.  To  some  she 
meant  a  teacher,  friend,  mother,  sister  and  coun- 
selor. 

Through  her  counseling  and  friendship  the 
Band  Director,  Miss  Carter,  gave  each  member  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  made  even  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  feel  as  if  he  were  somebody. 

The  members  of  the  band,  old  members  and 
those  still  to  undergo  the  experience,  will  always 
remember  the  Consuella  Carter  way  of  "Reaching 
High".  Right  on  Miss  Carter,  We  All  Love  You! 

The  pages  that  follow  are  a  pictorial  history  of 
the  years  1946-1976. 


Cshe  jPlnei)  \ooooos  Jreople 


The  bands,  the  singing  groups  and 
friends  who  have  made  Piney  Woods  what 
it  is.  Miss  Carter  is  in  these  shots. 

In  the  center  picture  are  Mr.  Unash  and 
his  band.  He  was  Miss  Carter's  mentor  and 
friend. 
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Mr.  Charles  Unash 

(Right) 

Band  Director 

Instructor 

Friend 


THE  PINEY  WOODS  SCHOOL  BAND  IN  1935  UNDER  DIRECTION 
OF  MISS  CONSUELLA  CARTER 


The  sunny  smiles  of  Piney  Woods  students 
have  endeared  the  school  to  many  people. 
To  our  girls  in  many  capacities  we  owe  a 
world  of  gratitude. 


Marvin  Myles,  Miss  Carter's  latest  award  winning  student 


The  first  woman  band  director  in  the  state's  public  schools 
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CMe  Jreople  (  To  no  Jvnew  <JZer, 


CJw  People  ( Who  <jteLpea 


Ljoahorna  junior  Ljolleqe 
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Ever  Wonder  Where  Miss  Carter  Learned  To  March  ....  Vandercook  College  of  Music 


Graduating  from  Rust  College 
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Miss  Carter  and  Graduation 
at  Vandercook  Music  College 

13 


At  Home  Today 


In  Oregon 
Many  Years  Ago 
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MISS  CARTER  ON  HORN 
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A  Good  Friend  to  Miss  Carter  and  CJC,  Simon  Kooyman,  former  Clarksdale  High  Band  Director 
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The  Choral  Group  at  Vandercook  College  of  Music 


Miss  Carter  in  front  row  sits  with  her  fellow  students  for  class  picture 
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Cshe  ^yirst  Jjand  of  k^lcjpji  band 


Mary  Lou  White  —  Graduated  at  CJC,  lives  in  Dekalb, 

Miss.,  works  in  the  school  system  with  her  husband,  she 

also  teaches  music. 

Corrine  White  —  Graduated  at  CJC,  lives  in  Duncan,  Ms., 

her  husband  is  the  principal  of  the  elementary  school  in 

Duncan.  She  works  with  him,  went  to  Jackson  State. 

Gertrude  Cook  —  Lives  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  works  in 

the  school  system. 

George  Cooper  —  Graduated  at  CJC,  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

He  is  a  dentist. 

Dorothy  Donald  —  Lives  in  Chicago,  111.  and  works  for 

the  Board  of  Education. 
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Mannie  Dean  —  Lives  in  Gary,  Ind.  and  works  for  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Rosa  M.  Willis  —  Lives  in  Chicago,  111.  and  works  there. 
Clayton  Love  —  Lives  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  graduated  at 
Coahoma  and  went  to  Alcorn  University.  Worked  at  Coa- 
homa about  2  years.  He  has  been  working  in  the  school 
system  in  St.  Louis.  He  is  working  on  his  Doctors  Degree, 
He  plays  piano  with*a  group,  he  participated  in  the  Delta 
Heritage  phase  of  a  humanities  program  Nov.  74  conduct- 
ed by  the  college. 

Gloria  Daugherty  —  Lives  in  New  Jersey,  graduated  at 
Coahoma,  attended  Jackson  State  University,  and  Indiana 
University. 


J  n      c/  n  l  f  o  r 
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Lee  R.  Gorman  —  Lives  in  Clarksdale,  works  at  CJC.  He 
is  over  the  Finance  Dept.  Graduated  from  CJC,  and  com- 
pleted his  study  at  Alcorn  University  and  University  of 
Denver. 

Mary  L.  King  —  Lives  in  Chicago  teaching  in  the  school 
system. 

Fulton  Ford  —  Graduated  from  CJC,  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
CaL,  works  in  the  Post  Office 
Ceola  Frazier  —  »     *• 

Addie  Beasley  —  Lives  in  Chicago,  graduated  from  Jack- 
son State,  teaching  in  Chicago. 

Jessie  Flowers  —  Was  a  senior  at  Alcorn  and  on  his  way 
home  he  was  in  an  accident  and  killed. 


Lacy  Henderson  —  Hollywood,  Ms.  and  teaching  school 
at  Dundee,  graduated  from  CJC. 

Edna  Pullion  —  In  the  school  system  at  Tunica.  Physical 
Education,  graduated  from  CJC. 

James  Cox  —  Graduated  from  CJC,  taught  school  at  Quit- 
man County  School  system  and  now  is  in  Chicago  in  the 
school  system. 

Lynnwood  Robinson  —  Graduated  from  CJC,  and  Alcorn 
A&M,  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  work  in  the  school  system 
in  Jackson. 

Delores  Drake  —  Graduate  of  Alcorn  University,  married 
and  lives  in  Clarksdale  and  also  teaches  in  Clarksdale. 
Jessie  Ruth  McLaurin  —  Lives  in  Springfield,  is  a  good 
19       housewife,  and  has  one  son. 
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Mattie  Williams 


Mary  Laura  King 


Darral  Ying 


Edna  Pulliam 


James  Black 


Gloria  Daugherty 


Dorothy    Donald 


Sadie  Boyd 


Annette  Peace 


Chauncey  Daugherty 


Daisy  Brown 


Jessie  Jefferson 


Joseph  Cain 


Jessie  Ruth  McLaurin 


Delores  Drake 


Jennie  Allen 


Corine  White 


Jessie  Jefferson  —  Graduated  at  CJC,  lives  in  Bruce,  also 
teaches  there. 

Dorothy  Vaughn  —  Lives  in  Memphis  and  is  a  housewife. 
Thomas  Smith  —  Graduated  from  CJC,  went  to  Jackson 
College  from  there  he  was  drafted  into  the  Army. 
Joseph  Cain  —  Area  Supervisor  General  Education,  Test- 
ing Program  in  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  Panama. 
Eugene  Fox  —  Graduated  from  CJC,  lives  in  C'dale  and 
is  principal  at  Aggie  High  School. 

David  Harris  —  Lives  in  C'dale,  graduated  from  CJC,  he 
is  now  in  School  working  on  his  Doctor  of  Education  de- 
gree. 

Jake  Harris  —  Graduated  from  CJC,  continued  his 
education  at  Tennessee  State.  He  is  now  working  on  his 
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Doctors  Degree.  He  lives  in  Champan,  II. 

James  Black  —  Graduated  from  CJC,  went  to  army,  came 
back  took  up  where  he  left  off.  He  went  to  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan and  got  into  Hair-  Business  Barber  Shop  and  is  study- 
ing voice.  Came  to  C'homa  April  25',  1975  as  a  noted  Bari- 
tone Soloist;  He  started  the  band  scholarship  fund.  He 
brought  his  own  accompanist-  Secretary  and  Stage  Man- 
ager. His  performance  was  very  good,  he  played  trumpet 
in  the  band  and  sang  in  the  school  chorus. 

Chester  Hughes  —  Graduated  from  CJC.  taught  in  Mis- 
sissippi for  several  years.  Lives  in  Flint,  Mich.  He  is  Asst. 
to  the  principal.  He  has  a  combo.  Working  on  his  doctors 
degree. 


3n  Concept  -  -  On  'Zke  JHaAch 
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CsYiei]  Sta/tt  (Jut  young 


Are  you  going  to  play 
that  horn  or  watch 
the  photographer? 
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Future  stars 


Com'  on  girls,  smile 


Etta  Kay  Hearn,  Fourth  grade 


See,  the  big  guys 

didn't  always  play 

the  flutes 


They  may  be  little 
but  they  smile  big 
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<Jlea/i  Csvie  Jjana 


uteoA  CsYie  Jjana 
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Sons  ana  dsauqritpjis 
of  Cxotton  ana  Soybean  Jhana 

CsYiei]  stmt  eaALij,  practice  ana 
Learn  to  become  students  in  the  art 
of  music 
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Horns  of  all  types  play  in  the  band  by  all  types  of  people 


one,  two,  three,  four,  one,  two,  ready 
play 


Henry  Childress  &  Vadesky  Miller 
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Com'  on  flute,  show  how  it's 
done 


Where  did  that  drum  major 
come  from? 


Let's  do  it  until  we  get  it  right 


First  grade  through  college 


When  can  we  play  drums.  Miss  Carter? 
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CMe  Jjano:  un  Uoncesit,  Un  Streets 
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Graduates  play  the  last  time 


Miss  Carter  directs  the  band 
during  class  days  and 
special  events 


4-H  to  Make  the  Best  Better 
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4-H  Club  Officers 
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?      V    r 


4-H  Supporters  Miss  Edwards 
and  Miss  Brown  get  together 


Johnnie  "Shag"  Johnson  gets  some  last 
minute  instructions  from  Miss  Carter 


Charleston  4-H  parade  in  1940's 
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On  the  field 


On  the  square    '  > 
at  Charleston 


di^»^v| 
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Mr.  and  Miss  at  the  game 


Will  the  prettiest  majorette  please  smile. 


What  band  is  this? 
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CJie  Jrarts  JnakiYicj  CAie  \Q9Yioie 
JPast  ana  Jrresent 
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Can  you  guess  who  the 
first  drum  major  was? 


U 


— 
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Hint:  He  is  the  son  of  CJC's 
First  President. 


^Majorettes  -  -  OXo  X^iaer  Jjano  is  complete 

without  tkern 


Velma 
Turner 


Mary  Ellen 
Branch 


Marilyn 
Whitehead 
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The  Long  Line  of  the  Coahoma  Junior  College  and  AHS  Band 
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\{fokat  Style,  \ooriat  Ljrace,  ()]kat  ^Tormi 
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CJC 


Horn  players  always  find  it  difficult 
to  get  their  faces  in  a  picture 


Clarinet  trio  put  it  together 
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13ri*i»us4ii,. 


Remember  raising  money  for  this? 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
Coahoma  Junior  College  has 
always  had  the  good  looking 
cheerleaders. 
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Jjano  LyLinics  Of  re  <Jtela 
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Does  anyone  know  where  the 
director  went? 


Mr.  Simon  Kooyman  directs 
band  at  one  of  first  clinics. 
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Visiiina  Jjanos  at  ike  Jjano  Ulinic 
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Mr.  Bennet  of  Senatobia  takes 
a  bow  following  performance. 
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J^ktt  Cattexs  ^Favorite  -  \Lhe  atoms 
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cJne  Jjrass  Section 
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Oven  l^Lttie  <Jlorn  1  Icujejis 
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Combined  Bands  at 
a  clinic  finale 


Miss  Carter  stands  among 
band  directors  attending 
Band  Clinic  at  CJC 
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Members  of  CJC  and  AHS 
attending  an  early  clinic 
at  Jackson 
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Jjano  +  Jreopie 


ances 


Miss  Carter's  early  training  in  the 
school  of  dance,  manifested  itself  in 
the  superb  performances  of  the  many 
dance  troupes  presented  during  the 
bands'  annual  concerts.  Dance  train- 
ing began  in  the  elementary  grades 
and  continued  through  Junior  Col- 
lege. The  director  worked  long  hours 
in  an  effort  to  bring  out  hidden  tal- 
ent in  some  children.  Miss  Carter 
seemed  to  know  just  the  right  words 
(Now  you  know  that's  not  right,  do 
it  again)  to  say  to  a  child  to  get  the 
best  cooperation  in  the  performance 
of  a  task.  Miss  Carter's  creative  mind 
was  always  at  work  on  ideas  wit 
for  costumes,  dance  steps,  majorette 
routines,  band  maneuvers,  and  musi- 
cal arrangements.  Most  of  her  days 
are  spent  trying  to  improve  the 
bands'  performances  because  medio- 
crity is  not  her  style.  When  she  puts 
her  seal  of  approval  on  a  routine,  it 
is  as  near  perfect  as  time  and  talent 
will  allow. 
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BEGINNING  MAJORETTES 


TIGERETTE  DANCERS 
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DANCER 
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A  square  dance  is  in  the  making. 


'ome  To  @wi  3 Hn 

BAND  CONCERT 


Final  Band  Concerts 
were  always  special. 
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Bertha  Reynolds  and 
Gwendolyn  McClinton  in 
an  elementary  operatta 


m    i  i  ii 
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Jjands,    Pretty  tjlris, 


tjo>  Jnariy   Ljo 


Qi  s  me  Sports  Scene 


C^/C   ana  GfutS 


Cshe  utome  of  the  ^jiCjritiYicj  Cstcj&ii 
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No  matter  what  the  game 
CJC  and  AHS  could  pack 
them  in. 


Coach  Gaines  with  Sophs  of  the  team 
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Basketball  action  is  fast  on  Tiger 
Courts  and  it  packs  the  fans  into 
the  gym  for  every  game. 
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Gfna  CAie  Jjano 
Plays  On 
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1  araphcmalia 
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Whoever  said 
a  girl's 
basketball 
team  was  for 
muscle-bound 
women.  This  pic 
looks  more 
like  a  chorus 
line  of 
beauties 


but  not 
this  one 
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Coaching  staff: 

D.  Street 
G.  Green 
W.  Shanks 
O.  Banks 


Mayo  Wilson  gives  Coach  Banks  a 
going  away  gift.  Banks  went  to  the 
Grambling  coaching  staff. 
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Arch-rival  Utica  takes  two 
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All  right  the  commercial's  running. 


Make  it  look  good  for  the  camera. 


Right,  coach,  I'll  get  back  in  time. 
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COACH  COTTON  DOING  A  MARVELOUS  JOB  WITH  THE  AHS  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
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Halfbacks 


But  still  the  band  plays  on. 


Look,  Leroy.  I  can't  carry  the  ball  for  you. 
I  wish  I  could  but  I'm  just  the  coach. 
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Queens  and 

Football 
Go  Together 


Mr.  Miller  crowns  Queen  Linda  Daily 
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Odessa  Oliver 
And  Mr.  McCune 


Lula  Eley  is 
crowned  by 
Mr.  Miller 


El-EMENTflRy 


Queens  of  Elementary  School 


Roberta  Wells 
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DeVoyce  Cambell  and  Christine  Shelby 
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Bobbie  Griffin 


Zelda  Patterson 


Ethel  Cherry  Woodley 
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Brenda  McCune  and  Hernando  Payne 
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Shirley  Buggett  and  Earl  Johnson 
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Christine  Shelby 


Linda  Daily 
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Jnlss  C^/.C  l^lnoa  J) avis  and  Jra/ienh 
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A  former 
cheerleader 
is  greeted 
by  her 
Alma  Mater 


One  of  the  26  Christmas's  on  the  College  Campus 
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Jreople,  Jrlace*, 


Of  no      Cshinqs 


Mrs.  Tennie  Self 
looks  over 
cafeteria  line. 


Snow  on  the 
Campus 


A  rare  sight: 
An  empty 
cafeteria. 
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Mr.  B.  F.  McLaurin 
receives  due  recognition 
on  "his"  day. 


Longtime  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Paul  Hunter 
gives  Junior  College  brochure 
to  local  businessmen. 
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PRESIDENT 


James  Earl  Miller 
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Dean  Mary  G.  Whiteside 


Mrs.  Barron  shows  off  one  of  many  yearbooks 
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Mr.  Frank  McCune 


Coach  William  "Pop' 
Gaines 


Bennie  Gooden 
Alumnus,  supporter,  friend 


Class  changing  at  Delta  Hall 


Mrs.  Zee  A.  Barron 
goes  over  one  of 
many  annuals  she 
sponsored. 
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The  main 
High  School 
Building 


— **  mmmmmKffeum'. 


The  Campus 

From  Gym,  to  Delta  Hall 

to  Dormitories 
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Dean  Frank  Gambrell 


Remember  the  third  grade,  anybody? 
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Mr.  Fox  counselling  a  student 
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Mrs.  Armstrong  and  a  student 


Check  the  fashion — What  year? 
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B.  F.  McLaurin 
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Sandra  Lewis 


Robert  Evans 


Lillian  Stewart 


Henry  Haro 


Tracy  Stanton 
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Lamar  Blocker 


Larry  Miller 


Quinton  Johnson 
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Juanita  Long 


Daisy  Williams 


Woodrow  Brown 
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Bobbie  Griffin 


Mr.  Dunn  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Attendance 
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J.  T.  Williams 


Robert  Evans 
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Roy  Love 


faculty  and  Staff  J^lemlms  Qf)sho  3£ave  Ulelped 


Floyd  Miller 


J.  A.  Jackson 


Mrs.  B.  F.  McLaurin 


4< 


J.  E.  Cain 
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George  Williams 


Minnie  Shelby 


Beatrice  Reid 


P.  L.  Branch 
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Charles  Reicl 


Marion  Reid 


Can  someone 
please  tell  these 
teachers  where 
to  go. 
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W.  L.  Tobias  &  Miss  Ethel  V.  Dickerson 
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Now  look, 

we're  going  to 

cut  your  budget 


Lee  Roy  Gorman  & 
Oswald  G.  Brown 
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Thelma  Turner 


Stran  Willis 


Pearline    McGregory 


Beatrice   Henson 
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Anthony  Collie  Sadie   Wilkins  Amon^a  Brooks  Ambrose   Shelton  Beulah    Smith 


Henry   Spencer  Christine  Edward 


Joseph  Webb 
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Mae  Francis  Eddie    McDaniel 


Freddie  Montgomery 


Connie  Brown 


BobbyJean  Poindexter 


Lonnie  Reed,  Jr. 


Walter  Aldridge 


Julius  Watts 


Ervin  Davis 


Vera  Spencer 
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Doris  Ann  Fair 


Delores    Montgomery 


Prior  Lee  Branch 


Geraldine   Mitchell 


Dave  Mullen 


Robert  Bogan 


Yvonne   McClinton 


Maggit  Little 


Jessie   Saddler 


Bertha    Maggit 


Lestha   Henderson 
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Ronald  McLaughlin 


Maxine   Spencer 


Jessie  Burton 


Larry   Johnson 


Luverta  McDonald 


Bobbie   Poindexter 


Clarence  Dugar 
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Carrie  Spencer 


Graduation  Time  Comes  To  CJC  and  AHS 


The  Combined  Choirs  of  Mrs.  G.  C.  Keys 
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Mary  Ann  Henderson 


Kelvin  Bush 


Nancy  Smith 


S.  T.  Bailey 


William  Carter 


James  Robinson 
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M.  N.  Stringer 


C^\ 


Edward   Allen 


Mary  Stewart 


Charles  Carter 
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James  Franklin 


Rowena  Fielder 


Ruby  Martin 


Mr.  Joseph  Wheatley  and  secretary 


Dorothy  Armstrong 


Mrs.  Curry  checks 
student's  work 
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Shirley  Catchings 


Marvin  Clark  and 
head  chef 


Mrs.  Cain  and  class 


W.  G.  Shank 


The  Coahoma  Tribune  staff 
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Mrs.  Daugherty  and  Mrs.  Hare 
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Mr.  Earl  Gooden  and  student 


Elnora  Stasher 
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Mr.  Gorman   and  student 


Mr.  E.  C.  Smith  and  class 
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High  School  Principal  Frank  McCune  and  L.  Fudge 


Mrs.  B.  F.  McClaurin  instructs  the  Sewing  Class 
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Otiim.  faculty  a  J  Staff 
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Clementine  Catchings 


David  Harris 


Claudia   Gooden 


Robert   Hunter 


Georgia  Lewis 


Jimmy  Wilkins 
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Samuel  Cummings 


Utk&is  \o)ho  utave  utelpeo 


Dorothy  Jefferson 


Christine  Curry 


Mary  Clark 


T.  W.  Richardson 


Lawrence  Fudge 


Beatta  Carson 


Jean  Leroy 


Samuel   Blackburn 
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Perlie  Noah 


Umets  (jjko  <JLave  ULelpeo 


Miriam   Green 
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Luia  Ferguson 


Michael  Shelton 


Derma   Moton 


Vernon   Armstrong 
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E.  C.  Smith 


Ernest  Griffin 


Christanna   Hills 


E.  M.  Jackson 


Theodore  Debreaux 


Laura  Wilkens 
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Ethel  Stanbury 


James   Gooden 


Mrs.  Hill  and  Larson  Kinard 
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Roosevelt  Wade 


What's  in  the  punch 
besides  soda? 


Whatever  is  in  the  envelope 
is  making  someone  happy 


Science  Department  Contemplating 


Ruby  Winbush  Martin 
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Welcome  to  our  Dorm 


Mr.  Gatewood,  Sandy  Bayou 


Committee  for  High  School  Homecoming 
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Irma   Gambrell 


Gardenia   Hicks 


Earline  Anderson 


Lorraine  Johnson  Miller 


Mr.  McCune  and  his  secretary  look  over  papers 
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Drum  Major,  Timothy  Brown 


THE  TIGERETTES 
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REED  SECTION 
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BRASS  SECTION 


DRUM  MAJOR  AND  TIGERETTES 
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The  Coahoma  Junior  College  and  A.H.S.  Band  in  Jackson.  Miss,  in  the 
1976  Governor  Cliff  Finch  Inaugural  Parade 
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